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THE object of this little Work is to afford 
such a view of the Technical details of 
Printing and Publishing as shall enable 
Authors to form their own judgment on all 
subjects connected with the publication of 


their Productions. 


The want of such a little Manual has 
been repeatedly suggested to the Publishers 
by the frequent inquiries of Authors, and 
they trust that the information here given 


_ will prove satisfactory. 
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THE AUTHOR’S 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
ASSISTANT. 


As it is very desirable that Authors, and 
those who may have to give directions to the 
Printer, should be acquainted with the man- 
ner in which Printing is performed, it may 
be proper, in commencing this little Work, 
to give in the first place a brief outline of 


THE PROCESS OF PRINTING. 


The Printing Office is divided into two 
branches; the one entitled the Composing, 
the other the Press Department. 
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The Composing-Room is furnished with a 
number of what are called Cases,* properly 
fitted up, which are placed before the Com- 
positor. The Compositor then places the 


~. Manuscriptt before him, and taking a small 


iron frame, or measure, adapted to the pur- 
pose, fixes it by a screw to the width which 
the Page he is to set up is intended to be, 
and commences the putting it into Type, in 
the following manner. Supposing the first 
words of the Manuscript to be “ The City of 
London,” he first selects the Capital Letter 
T, then the Lower-Case letter h, and then e, 
each from their respective compartments ; 
after this he takes what is called a Space,t 


* Shallow frames of wood, divided into as many com- 
partments as there are Letters, Capital, Small Capital, and 
ordinary (called Lower-Case), together with Italic, and 
the different Stops, Marks, and other Points employed for _ 
Reference, Quotations, &c. 

t Technically called Copy. 

{ A blank piece of Type metal, or one without a Letter, 
of which there are various kinds; used also to separate the 
lines from each other, according as the pages may be; 
whether full, having the lines close together, or light, with 
a greater distance between them. 
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which is used to separate the words from 
each other; and thus proceeds until he 
comes to a Stop, which he selects in lke 
manner, and places next to the last letter of 
the last word. When the frame he holds is 
filled, he removes the Type thus set into a 
larger, first to form Pages, and afterwards, 
when assembled together, to form Sheets. 

The number of Pages in each Sheet is de- 
termined by the Size in which the Work is to 
be Printed :—if in Folio, Four Pages; if in 
Quarto, Eight Pages; ifin Octavo, Sixteen ; 
if in Duodecimo, Twenty-Four, &c. 

When a sufficient number of Pages have 
been set to form a Sheet, they are what is 
called Jmposed,* and the Forme is removed to 
the Press-room, where the first impression, 
technically called the first Proof, is taken off. 
This Proof is then transferred to the Read- 

* This is done by placing the several pages at proper 
distances on a large stone, fixed on a strongly constructed 
table, each Page being surrounded by blocks of wood 
prepared for the purpose, and when firmly wedged toge- 


ther in an iron frame are ready for the press, and are then 
called a Forme. 
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ing-Room, where it is carefully compared 
with the Original by two persons, one reading 
the Manuscript, and the other the Proof- 
sheet, marking as he goes on any errors 
which may have occurred in the Setting. 
This first proof is then given back to the 
Compositor, who has the Forme again laid 
on the Stone, and having, as it is called, Un- 
locked it,* proceeds to make such Corrections 
as by the Marks on the Proof he is directed to. 

When the Type has been made to corre- 
spond with the Manuscript, the first Cor- 
rected Proof is struck off, and transmitted 
to the Author. Should the Author not have 
occasion to make many alterations, he may 
not think it necessary to require a Second 
Proof; in that case he writes the word 
“Press” upon it, and having been again 
carefully read in the Office, it is then Printed 
off: but should it be otherwise, he writes the 
word “ Revise” upon it, and it is again, when 

* Driven back the wedges by which the Type is com- 
pressed and held firmly together within the Iron Frame, 


in order to allow of his separating any part of the Pages 
which may be necessary. 
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Corrected, transmitted to him; and this as 
often as he may think necessary, until he 
adds the word ‘“ Press,” which is the order 
for Printing off the entire Number of Copies 
of which the Edition is to consist. 

Thus, Sheet by Sheet,* the Printing is 
proceeded with: and as soon as one Sheet 
has been Printed off, the ‘Type used in that 
Sheet is Distributed,t to be employed in 
Setting up the subsequent parts of the Work. 

From what has been said, it will be seen 
that the principal Expense in Printing a 
Work is the Setting of the Type, arising from 
the fact that the many Thousand{ Letters, 


* Tt is desirable to observe this, as it has sometimes 
been supposed that the Proof-sheets of an entire work may 
be furnished at once. ‘This it will be seen could not be, 
in a work of any extent; as the quantity of Type required 
for each sheet renders it necessary that the Type should 
be liberated as speedily as convenient, in order to facilitate 
the progress and completion of the Printing. 

{+ Taken asunder, and every Letter, Space, Point, &c., 
restored to its allotted compartment in the Type Case. 

{ The Cost of Setting the Type is regulated by the 
Thousand, which will explain why a Full Page or a 
Smaller Type is more expensive than a Light or a Larger. 
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Spaces, Points, &c. of which it is composed, 
have each to be selected, assembled, and 
again distributed Singly; in doing which 
the greatest attention and accuracy are 
necessary. 

For the information of Authors not accus- 
tomed to Printing, it may be proper to state 
that the printing of the body of a Work is 
always first in order; the ‘Title, Preface, 
Contents, &c. being uniformly deferred till 


the completion.* 


* From the labour required in setting the Type, it will 
be easily conceived that Printing must necessarily be a 
rather slow process: it isso generally, three or four Sheets 
per week being usually considered tolerably good speed, 
allowing for the unavoidable impediments occasioned by 
the transmitting and correcting of Proofs, &c. On urgent 
occasions, however, much greater progress may be made, 
which is accomplished by dividing the Manuscript among 
a greater number of hands. The publishers of this little 
work have had a volume printed in the astonishingly 
short space of three days. It was a work by Sir Lytton 
Bulwer, and the effort was rendered necessary in conse- 
quence of the arrangements made for the Foreign Editions. 
Nearly one hundred workmen were employed in effect- 


ing it. 
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The process of Printing off a Work is thus 
conducted. The quantity of paper for 
Printing the Number of Sheets required is 
first laid open. It is then in successive 
portions of six or eight sheets dipped into a 
cistern of clear water, and laid one upon the 
other; when the whole has been thus im- 
mersed, a board of the proper size is placed 
on the top, and some heavy weights are 
added; thus the whole becomes properly 
imbued with moisture, and is fit for working. 
Without this, the Paper would neither sink 
into the interstices, nor receive the Ink; 
besides which, it would be very liable to in- 
jure the Type. When therefore the Paper 
has been thus prepared, it is laid on a stand 
adjoining the Press, and the process of 
Printing commences. Over the surface of 
the Type a Roller* charged with Printing 

* The Roller is a modern improvement. Formerly, 
the Inking process was performed by two large Balls, 
filled with wool, and covered with a sort of parchment. 
The Roller is a great improvement, diffusing the Ink 


more equally, and producing a much greater uniformity 
of colour (as it is called) in the Printing. 
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Ink is passed; the Sheet is laid on a Frame 
which falls exactly on the Forme; it is then 
shut down, rolled under the bed of the Press, 
the Screw is turned which causes the weight 
to descend, the Impression is given, and 
another turn of the hand delivers the Sheet 
Printed. 

It is not surprising that so powerful an 
engine as the Press should have attracted 
the combined attention of the learned and 
ingenious. Gentlemen have devoted much 
of their time to it. Among these may be 
mentioned Horace Walpole, who printed 
several of his favourite works at his seat, 
Strawberry Hill; Sir Egerton Brydges, at 
Lee Priory; and the late Earl Stanhope, at 
his family mansion, Chevening, Kent. To 
no one, probably, is the present advanced 
stage of Prin 1g more indebted than to 
the last-named nobleman. With a natural 
talent for mechanical invention which no 
difficulty could subdue, he applied his en- 
lightened mind with persevering ardour to 
a variety of useful objects, especially to the 
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improvement of Printing. The result was 
not only the production of the most com- 
plete Printing Press then known, together 
with a variety of collateral improvements, 
but the increasing, if not originating, that 
impulse which has since carried this im- 

portant branch of art so near to perfection. 
To those who are accustomed to Printing, 
and who are aware how much its beauty 
depends on what is called the Press-work, 
to produce which long practice and great 
manual dexterity are necessary, it might 
have appeared impossible that any Machine 
could have been invented to perform such 
an operation with any degree of precision 
and success; yet this the continued labour 

of mechanical ingenuity has accomplished. 
_ The Steam Printing Press is perhaps one 
of the most complete specime;i% of the per- 
fection of mechanical contrivance ever 
afforded. ‘To this the public are in a great 
degree indebted for that early and rapid 
communication of intelligence which is now 
brought down almost to the hour of the 
2 
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morning on which it is circulated. The 
Times Newspaper, which was the first to 
adopt this astonishing invention, is still 
printed by it with a rapidity which is scarcely 
conceivable.* An inspection of it cannot 


* The Newspaper Press affords a remarkable instance of 
the surprising effect of combined and persevering effort. 
Few persons, perhaps, among those who are accustomed to 
receive the Daily Papers, are aware of the vast amount of 
cost and labour constantly employed in their production. 
To take for an instance the Times Newspaper. To accumu- 
late the various articles of intelligence which are there col- 
lected, persons are constantly and assiduously employed in 
all directions, both at home and abroad. For the Foreign 
department, gentlemen, men of education and address, espe- 
cially fitted for their office, resident in the various foreign 
capitals, and who regularly transmit (when necessary, by 
express) the earliest accounts of important occurrences, so 
effectually indeed as sometimes even to precede the govern- 
ment couriers; so that, during the late war, events of the 
highest importance were first promulgated through the 
columns of this paper.—For the daily occurrences of the 
metropolis and its environs, others, devoted to this particular 
office.—For the political circles, the Courts of Law, Police 
Offices, Accidents, Offences, &c., others ;—and for the two 
Houses of Parliament, expert and expeditious short-hand 
writers; all of whom are continually engaged in transmit- 
ting their various reports to the office with the most perse- 
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fail to gratify every intelligent observer. Its 
use has now become very general. 

The Steam Press, however, is chiefly 
applicable where a large number, or great 


vering activity, to be there arranged, condensed, and fitted 
to their respective columns, by the sub-editors and those 
employed in what is called making up the Paper; while 
the Editor’s attention is more especially engaged in watch- 
ing the progress of events, and in furnishing on the moment 
those remarks which are to be found in what is called the 
Leading Article. Thus the whole is in one day commu- 
nicated, arranged, and printed; and by the same evening’s 
post transmitted to the most distant parts of the Empire ; 
a result which may well strike those who enter into the 
contemplation of the vast expenditure of effort and capital 
which are constantly employed for the purpose, with 
astonishment. 

In the completion of their Steam Printing Press alone, 
the Proprietors are said to have expended upwards of sixty 
thousand pounds. The daily sale of the paper is under- 
stood to be about ten thousand copies; and these, by means 
of the Steam Press, are printed off in the almost incre- 
dibly short space of about two hours and a half.* 


* In a commendatory notice of the first edition of this 
little work in the Times Newspaper, the above account 
was extracted in proof of its general accuracy, with the 
exception of the estimated daily circulation of that Paper, 
which is said to be much greater than as above stated, .- 


He? 
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speed is required; for ordinary works, and 
fine Printing, the hand Press is still preferred, 
and probably ever will be. 

In a work like the present, it may not 
perhaps be deemed uninteresting to take a 
brief view of the 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF PRINTING. 


There appears to be no reason to doubt 
that, from a very remote period in the 
history of the world, devices were used for 
the purpose of transmitting to after times the 
records of important events, but these are for 
the most part more a matter of curiosity 
than of positive information. Of the Origin 
of Printing as now practised, the Rev. 
Archdeacon Coxe gives the following 
account in his History of the House of 
Austria: —“ It took its rise about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and in the course of 
a few years reached that height of improve- 
ment which is scarcely surpassed even in 
the present times. The Invention was at 
first rude and simple, consisting of whole 
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pages carved on Blocks of Wood,* and only 
impressed on one side of the leaf: the next 
step was the formation of moveable Types 
in Wood, and they were afterwards cut in 


* Something like this is the plan originally invented and 
still practised in China. The work intended to be printed 
is transcribed by a careful writer upon thin transparent 
Paper. The Engraver glues this with its face downwards 
upon a smooth tablet of Pear or Apple tree, or some other 
hard wood ; and then with Gravers and other instruments, 
he cuts the wood away in all those parts upon which he 
finds nothing traced, thus leaving the transcribed charac- 
ters Embossed and ready for Printing. In this manner he 
prepares as many Blocks as there are written Pages. In 
printing they do not, as in Europe, use a Press; the delicate 
nature of their Paper would not admit of it; when once, 
however, their Blocks are engraved, the Paper is cut, and 
the Ink is ready, one man, says Du Halde, with his brush 
can without fatigue print ten thousand sheets in a day. 
The Block is Inked with one brush, and with another the 
Paper is rubbed down upon it so as to take the Impression. 
In this way the Printer can travel with his Ink and his 
Blocks, and from place to place take off as many copies 
as he may find occasion for. According to Chinese chro- 
nology, this art was discovered in China about fifty years 
before the Christian era. It seems to be especially adapted 
to their language, in which are employed such a vast 
variety of characters. 
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Metal, and finally rendered more durable, 
regular, and elegant, by being Cast, or 
Founded. 

“The consequence of this happy and 
simple discovery was a rapid series of 1m- 
provements in every art and science, and 
a general diffusion of knowledge among all 
orders of society. Hitherto the tedious, 
uncertain, and expensive mode of multiply- 
ing books by the hand of the Copyist, had 
principally confined the treasures of learning 
to Monasteries,* or to persons of rank and 
fortune. Yet, even with all the advan- 


* «“ Before the invention of this divine art, mankind were 
absorbed in the grossest ignorance, and oppressed under 
the most abject despotism of tyranny. The clergy, who 
before this era held the key of all the learning in Europe, 
were themselves ignorant, proud, presumptuous, arrogant, 
and artful; their devices were soon detected through the 
invention of typography. Many of them, as it may natu- 
rally be imagined, were very averse to the progress of this 
invention, as well as the brief-men, or writers, who lived 
_ by their manuscripts for the laity. They went so far as 
to attribute this blessed invention to the devil, and some 
of them warned their hearers from using such diabolical 
books.”—Lemoine. 
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tages of wealth, Libraries were extremely 
scarce and scanty; and principally con- 
sisted of books of devotion and superstition, 
legends, or the sophistical disquisitions of 
the schoolmen. An acquaintance with the 
Latin classics was a rare qualification, and 
the Greek language was almost unknown 
in Europe; but the Art of Printing had 
scarcely become general, before it gave a 
new impulse to genius, and a new spirit to 
inquiry. A singular concurrence of circum- 
stances contributed to multiply the beneficial 
effects derived from this invention, among 
which the most considerable were the pro- 
tection afforded to literature and the arts 
by the States of Italy, and the diffusion of 
Greek learning by the literati who sought 
an asylum in Europe after the capture of 
Constantinople. 

“A controversy has arisen concerning 
the first discoverer of the art of Printing, 
between the three towns of Haerlem, Mentz, 
and Strasburg, each, from a natural par- 
tiality, attributing it to their own country- 
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man. ‘The dispute, however, has turned 
rather on words than facts, and seems 
to have arisen from the different defi- 
nitions of the word ‘ Printing.” If we 
estimate the discovery from. the invention 
of the principle, the honour is unquestion- 
ably due to Laurence Coster, a native of 
Haerlem, who first found out the method of 
impressing characters on paper, by means 
of carved blocks of wood. If moveable 
types be considered as a criterion, the merit 
of the discovery is due to John Guttenburg 
of Mentz; and Schoeffer, in conjunction 
with Faust, was the first who founded Types 
of Metal.” — Coxe, vol. i. p. 421. 8vo. 
Although some attempts have been made 
to support a different statement, it is pretty 
generally admitted that William Caxton, 
who had lived abroad, and learned the art 
there, was the person who _ introduced 
Printing into England. In this Stowe, 
Leland, and others agree, that “in the 
almonry at Westminster, the Abbot of 
Westminster erected the first Press for 
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Book-printing that ever was in England, 
about the year 1471; and where Wm. Cax- 
ton, Citizen and Mercer, who first brought 
it into England, first practised it.” 

The first work printed in England was 
“The Recueil of the Historyes of Troye,” 
of which Caxton thus speaks:—“ Thus end 
I this book, &c., and for as moche as in 
wrytyng of the same my penne is worn, 
myne hand wery, and myne eyen dimmed, 
with overmoche lokyng on the whit paper— 
and that age crepeth on me dayly—and also 
because I have promised to dyverce gentil- 
men and to my frendes to adresse to them 
as hastely as I myght this said book, there- 
fore I have practysed and learned at my 
grete charge and dispense to ordayne this 
sayd book in prynte after the manner and 
forme as ye may here see, and is not wreten 
with penne and ynke, as other bokes ben, to 
thende that every man may have them att 
ones; for all the books of this storye named 
the Recule of the Historyes of ‘Troyes thus 
emprynted as ye here see were begonne in 
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oon day, and also finished in oon day,” &c. 
In another place he enumerates the works 
he had printed thus :—‘‘ When I had accom- 
plished dyvers workys and historyes trans- 
lated out of Frenshe into Englyshe, at the 
requeste of certayn lords, ladyes, and gentyl- 
men, as the Recule of the Historyes of 
Troye, the Boke of Chesse, the Historye of 
Jason, the Historye of the Mirrour of the 
World, I have submysed myself to translate 
into English, the Legende of Sayntes, called 
Legenda Aurea in Latyn—and Wylyam 
Erle of Arondel desyred me—and promysed 
to take a resonyble quantyte of them—sente 
to me a worshipful gentylman—promising 
that my sayd lord should during my lyf 
give and grant to me a yearly fee, that is 
to note a bucke in sommer, and a doo in 
wynter,” &c. 

It appears that Caxton continued his em- 
ployment at Westminster, with considerable 
success, until his death, which occurred in 
1491. He seems to have been extensively 
patronised, and to have been a person of 
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great moral worth. He is supposed to have 
lived to beyond the age of eighty. 

Wynkyn de Worde, who was an assistant 
to, and afterwards succeeded Caxton, was a 
foreigner, born in the dukedom of Lorrain. 
He made great improvements, especially in 
the form of his types. Most of his books 
now remaining were printed in Fleet Street, 
in St. Bride’s parish, at the sign of the 
Sun. He died in 1534. 

Richard Pynson, who had been brought 
up under Caxton, set up a Press at Temple 
Bar, and was the first who obtained the. 
patent of King’s Printer; he died in 1529. 

After this, Printing was practised very 
generally, not only in London, but in many 
other places, especially Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, both which Universities obtained 
the exclusive right, which they still retain, 
of Printing all Bibles and Prayer Books; 
that is, with the exception of the person 
holding the patent of King’s LH who 
also has this right. 

The principle of moveable ‘Types having 
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been once introduced, little room was left 
for improvement beyond the slight varia- 
tions in the form of the Letters, which, as a 
matter of taste, would always be liable to 
fluctuate: a comparison of works, printed at 
different periods, will exemplify this. 

An experiment was made some years 
since, in Logographic, or Word Printing; 
the Words of most frequent occurrence being 
cast together, instead of setting them up in 
single letters; but it does not appear to 
have succeeded, or to have been generally 
adopted, though a volume, at least, was 
printed on this plan, which the Publishers 
of this little work happen to have in their 
possession. 

In the improvement of the Printing 
Press, and the manufacture of Printing Ink, 
a larger sphere was opened, inasmuch as, 
to the advancement of these, Printing must 
be ever indebted for its degrees of excel- 
lence. 

Printing Ink is a sort of Black Varnish, 
the making of which is still a secret in the 
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hands of the manufacturers, so far as its finer. 
qualities are concerned. 

Its requisites are, that it should have a 
sufficient, and not too great a degree of 
tenacity; that it should produce a perfectly 
black impression, and that it should dry 
quickly: in proportion as the Ink is deficient 
in these qualities, it will be liable to injure 
the paper, or produce specks, to surround 
the printing with a yellow hue, from the 
too great preponderance of the oily ingre- 
dients; or to soil the paper during the sub- 
sequent processes. ‘The excellence of the 
Printing of Baskerville was chiefly attribut- 
able to his discoveries in the art of Ink- 
Making. ‘The late Mr. Bulmer, also, who 
printed some of the most splendid works of 
the last half century, was very successful in 
his experiments. Since that time other 
eminent Printers have devoted their attention 
to this object. The manufacture is now in 
the hands of several persons who are eminent 
in this art, and who have made it a distinct 
branch of business. 
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STEREOTYPE - PRINTING, 


which is a modern improvement, is a mode 
of rendering a work permanent in Type, in | 
the following manner. When the Type has 
been accurately corrected, the Pages of Type 
are properly arranged for the purpose, when a 
cast is taken of them in a Plaster Cement, 
which becomes hard when dry: into this 
mould melted Type Metal is poured, and 
thus a perfect counterpart of the Type is pro- 
duced of each Page, in one solid Plate. This 
mode was brought into notice by the late Lord 
Stanhope. The first attempt to render a work 
thus permanent, and which appears to have 
been adopted solely with the view of prevent- 
ing error, was made by a Printer at Leyden, 
about a hundred years since. He produced a 
Quarto Bible, printed from solid pages, but 
these were rendered solid by soldering together 
the backs of the Types. The present mode is, 
of course, a great improvement on this; as, 
instead of incurring the heavy expense of so 
large a quantity of moveable Type, the same 
result is obtained, and the Type from which 
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the cast is taken remains uninjured, to be 
used again and again for the same or any 
other purpose. 

Stereotype Printing is thus a very valu- 
able process for works not liable to altera- 
tion, as Bibles, School Books, and other 
works of which large numbers are required, 
as it would be impossible to keep the move- 
able Types standing for such works, without 
a very great outlay of Capital.* It is, how- 
ever, only applicable in such cases: for works 
liable to successive corrections, Moveable 
Type must always be employed. 

Another mode of Printing is that called 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING, 


or PRINTING FROM STONE. This is also a 


* Mr. Lodge’s Peerage is perhaps the only instance 
in which a Whole Work of that magnitude has been kept 
Standing in Type. This has been done for two reasons ; 
first, because of the great expense of setting the Type afresh 
for each Edition ; and secondly, that by being thus kept 
Standing, it may be rendered constantly and uniformly 
Correct, a point of the greatest importance in a work con- 
taining so large amass of Family History, the value of which 
so much depends on the accuracy of Names and Dates. 
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recent invention. It was brought into 
England about twenty years since. In- 
vented by M. Senefelder, of Munich. It 
is founded on the principles of Chemical 
Affinity. A Writing or Drawing is made 
on Stone, with an Ink prepared with a sort 
of unctuous ingredient—to this is applied 
another Ink of a contrary quality; the Ink 
with which the Writing or Drawing is made, 
remains on the Stone, while that with which 
the Printing is performed, separates from 
it, and is thus transferred to the Paper. 
This method has been brought to very 
ereat perfection; so much so as to pro- 
duce Prints from Drawings possessing 
nearly all the beauty and delicacy of 
Copperplate or Steel Engravings.* It is 
also very useful in multiplying Fac-similes, 


* It is impossible to foresee to what improvements this 
ingenious process may lead. By a recent discovery, for 
which a Patent has been obtained, Lithographic Prints 
can now be produced having all the variety of Tints of 
the Original Drawing. Specimens of this new mode may 
be seen in a work just issued by the Publishers, entitled 
“A Second Visit to Greece, by E. Garston, Esq.” 
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as it admits of Printing from the hand- 
writing itself, when written with Ink pre- 
pared for the purpose. At Munich, Paris, 
and St. Petersburg, this mode of Printing 
has been adopted in the Government Offices. 
All Resolutions, Edicts, Orders, &c., agreed 
to at the Cabinet meetings, are written down 
on paper, by the Secretary, with Chemical 
Ink, and in the space of an hour an ample 
supply of copies is obtained. For Circulars, 
and in general, all such orders of Govern- 
ment as must be rapidly distributed, an inven- 
tion like this is of the utmost consequence, and 
it is probable that eventually it will be univer- 
sally employed. In time of War it would prove 
of the greatest use for the general Staff of the 
Army, completely supplying the want of a field 
Printing- Office, and especially as it admits of 
greater Despatch and Secrecy. The Com- 
manding Officer might write his Orders with 
his own hand, and in his presence a number 
of impressions might be taken by a person 
who could neither write nor read. In 
Mercantile transactions it is very generally 
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employed, where a quick and accurate 
multiplication of Price Lists, Letters, and 
Accounts, 1s of the utmost importance. 


_ COPPER-PLATE PRINTING. 


Copper or Steel-plate Engravings are 
Printed by a different process. The Copper, 
or Steel-Plate Press, is formed of two Rollers, 
one placed over the other, with only a suffi- 
cient space between to allow a board to pass 
when a strong force is applied. The Plate 
is then laid on a small fire adapted to the 
purpose, so as to heat it sufficiently to liquefy 
the Ink, and cause it to diffuse itself over 
every part of the Engraving. It is then made 
perfectly clean, so as to leave no soil on the 
Paper, except from the parts indented: It is 
then laid on the board, the Paper spread upon 
it, and a soft cloth being added, the Roller is 
turned by a Cross Lever, when the Print, with 
all its varied tints, 1s immediately produced. 


_ ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


Engravings on Wood are usually printed 
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with the Letter Press, for which they are 
peculiarly adapted. 

The next subject which claims attention 
is the 


PREPARATION OF THE MANUSCRIPT. 


When a Manuscript intended for the 
Press has been written hastily, has many 
Erasures and Interlineations, or is otherwise 
to any extent rendered partially, or perhaps 
in some cases wholly illegible, the con- 
sequence will be, that if given into the hands 
of the Printer in that state, the Printing 
will be retarded, the expense of Printing 
increased, and much additional trouble oc- 
casioned to the Author in correcting those 
errors, (should he discover them,) which a 
clearly written Manuscript would have en- 
tirely prevented. In such cases it would be 
decidedly preferable — indeed it has been 
found a saving both in time and expense—to 
have the whole fairly Copied. In so doing, 
there would besides be this additional ad- 
vantage,— that the Manuscript might be 

C2 
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again finally Revised by the author,” pre- 
viously to its being put into the Printer’s 
hands; every correction which can be made 
in the Manuscript being a measure strongly 
to be recommended in every view.t 

There is another point of which Authors 
are frequently not aware—the desirableness 
of their Manuscripts being written on one 
side only. ‘The convenience of this is, that 
any Remarks, Notes, Interlineations, or Di- 
rections to the Printer, may be inserted on 
the opposite Blank Pages: and also that, in 
the process of Printing, it may, if needful 
for speed or otherwise, be divided at any 
given point, without danger of mistake or 
confusion. 


* The Rey. Dr. Macknight, who translated anew the 
Apostolic Epistles, is said to have copied over with his 
own hand that laborious and valuable work five times, 
previously to his committing it to the Press. 

t The Publishers of this little work have frequently had 
Works committed to their care for Publication, on which 
the charge for correcting has almost equalled that of the 
Setting of the Type, occasioned in a great degree by a 
want of attention to the points above referred to. 
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In all cases it is desirable that Manuscripts 
intended for the press should be written, as 
much as possible, with a tolerable degree of 
uniformity, each Page containing about the 
same number of Lines, and each Line about 
the same number of Words. This is cer- 
tainly not essential, but it will generally be 
very convenient, as it will at once enable 
the Author to judge of the probable extent 
of his work, and the Printer or Publisher, 
when the Manuscript is completed, to decide 
on the Quantity. To write on Ruled Paper 
is perhaps the most effectual mode of ac- 
complishing this. 

Another point to be attended to is, that 
Manuscripts should always be Paged. This 
will not only show the Quantity either in 
whole, or in part, without the trouble of 
counting, but will prevent mistake, should 
any portion be misplaced. 

When a Manuscript, therefore, is about 
to be written or copied for the Press, it 
would be desirable to have prepared, a 
Quarto Book, ruled, with a narrow margin, 
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and lines across, and to have it Paged before- 
hand on the Right hand Page only, on 
which Page only the Manuscript should be 
written. 

Tt 1s not, however, essential that these 
points should be regarded, should circum- 
stances not permit. In such cases, if Legi- 
bility can be secured, other obstacles may be 
surmounted: there will always, however, be 
considerable difficulty in calculating an ir- 
regularly written Manuscript. Should a 
Manuscript be closely written, and in- 
sertions be necessary, it will be preferable 
not to interline them, but write them ona 
Separate Paper, Numbering each, and re- 
ferring them to the Pages, and on the 
Pages to the Paper. 

When a Manuscript is about to be sent 
to the Press, it should be finally and care- 
fully read over by the Author, who should 
mark any directions he may wish attended 
to in the Printing, and with his pen make 
any words plain which may happen to be 
obscure, by doing which, he will frequently 
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prevent those errors of the Press which often 
change the sense of a passage, and are liable 
to escape detection. 
- The frequent disuse of points in Writing 
sometimes occasions a difficulty to Authors 
on the subject of 


PUNCTUATION. 


It may therefore be satisfactory to state 
that in a_ well-arranged Printing-Office 
the Pointing of a Work is always provided 
for, and that nothing more will devolve 
on the author than to approve or alter the 
Stops as he may find them inserted in the 
Proof-Sheet. 

Considerable diversity occurs in the mode 
of Pointing adopted by various Authors, 
some employing more stops, some less. 

Bishop Lowth observes, that the doctrine 
of Punctuation must necessarily be very 
imperfect, for the different degrees of con- 
nexion between the several parts of Sen- 
tences admit of great variety, but the whole 
number of Points which we have to ex- 
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press this variety amounts only to Four. 
On the other hand, if a greater number 
were invented, the doctrine of them would 
be very perplexed and difficult, and the use 
of them would rather embarrass than assist 
the Reader. 

The following are among the simplest 
Rules for the practice now in use. 

The Comma , 

The parts of a simple sentence are not 
separated by points; as,—The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 

If, however, the sentence be very long, 
the subject having adjuncts connected with 
it, a Comma is usually placed before the 
Verb; as,—The good taste of the present 
age, has not allowed us to neglect the cul- 
tivation of the English language. 

When the construction of a Sentence is 
broken by the introduction of a Phrase, 
not very intimately connected with it, such 
phrase is generally preceded and followed 
by a Comma; as,—Pompeii, being near Ve- 
suvius, was destroyed by an eruption. 
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The same usage is followed with regard 
to Sentences introduced parenthetically; as, 
—To write clearly and forcibly, as every one 
must wish to do, is impossible without much 
practice. 

Two words of the same part of speech, 
connected by a conjunction, do not gene- 
rally have a Comma between them; as,— 
We must read slowly and distinctly. 

When no conjunction is made use of, the 
words must be separated by a comma; as, 
—We live in a large, convenient house. 

But when three or more words of the 
same Part of Speech are employed in the 
same construction, they are usually sepa- 
rated by a comma; as,—The house is large, 
commodious, and well situated. 

Persons addressed are separated from the 
neighbouring words by Commas; as,—Sir, 
I thank you. 

A Comma is used after the case absolute 
or a phrase containing the infinite abso- 
lute ; as,—The bridge being under repair, I 
went over in a boat. 
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Nouns in opposition, having adjuncts 
connected with them, are separated by 
Commas; as,—Chaucer, the Father of Eng- 
lish poetry, lived in the reign of King 
Richard the Second. 

If the Nouns be without adjuncts, in ge- 
neral, no comma is used; as,—Queen Vic- 
toria governs England. Chaucer the Poet 
wrote the Canterbury Tales. 

Some writers would separate the Nouns; 
thus,—Chaucer, the Poet, wrote the Can- 
terbury ‘Tales. 

In a complex sentence the component 
simple sentences are generally separated by 
Commas; as,—England is not a large, but 
a wealthy country. 

When the Verb To Be is followed by an 
infinitive, or a lengthened phrase, which 
might by inversion be the nominative to 
that Verb, a Comma is usually placed after 
it; as,—The intention was, to pay off all the 
forces. The proposal zs, to disband all the 
troops. 

When the grammatical order is departed 
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from, in order to make certain words em- 
phatic, such transposed words generally 
have a comma after them: as,—The -state- 
ment is undoubtedly true. Usual construc- 
tion. — Emphatic construction. Undoubt- 
edly, the statement is true. 

The words now, formerly, generally, in- 
deed, therefore, however, first, lastly, yes, 
no, nay, in brief, in general, without doubt, 
and others of a similar kind, are usually 
separated from the context by Commas; as, 
—Yes, youare right. The Strand, formerly, 
was quite out of London; now, it is nearly in 
the centre of it. 

The Semi-colon ; 

The Semicolon is used to separate sen- 
tences which are not so intimately con- 
nected in sense as those separated by a 
‘Comma; as,—Straws swim upon the sur- 
face ; but pearls lie at the bottom. 


The Colon: 


When a Sentence, complete in itself, is 
followed by another which is used to ex- 
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plain it, such sentences are separated by a 
Colon; as,—Cultivate the habit of perse- 
verance: success is dependent on it. 

Sometimes the presence or absence of the 
Conjunction determines whether the Colon 
or Semicolon should be used; as,—Do not 
ask me again; you cannot go. Or, Do 
not ask me again: for you cannot go. 

A quotation, introduced in a formal man- 
ner, is generally preceded by a Colon; as, 
Sir Isaac Newton gave the following esti- 
mate of himself:—‘I do not know what I 
may appear to the world, but to myself I 
seem to have been only like a boy, playing 
on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother pebble 
or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.” 


The Period . 


When a Sentence is complete and inde- 
pendent, it is followed by a period; as,— 
Holland is north of Belgium. | 
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A Period is sometimes admitted between 
two Sentences, though they may be con- 
nected by a Conjunction; as,—He who lifts 
himself up to the observation and notice of 
the world, is, of all men, the least likely 
to avoid censure. For he draws upon him 
a thousand eyes, who will narrowly inspect 
him in every part. 

All Abbreviations are followed by a full 
stop; as,—A. D. (Anno Domini,) &c. 

The Note of Interrogation is used at the 
end of a question ; as,—Whete are you? 

The Note of Admiration after an ex- 
pression of emotion; as,— What a noble 
action ! 

The other marks, are the Parenthesis, the 
Dash, and the Hyphen. 

The Parenthesis (__) is used to isolate an 
incidental thought, not immediately connected 
with the subject. 

The Dash — to denote abruptness, or to 
show that a significant pause is intended. 

The Hyphen - to join words or parts of 
words ; as,—T'em-pest. Horse-shoe. 
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When the printing of a work is to be 
commenced, the 


CHOICE OF PAPER, 


or the Size of the Work will have to be de- 
termined. This is a question which will ge- 
nerally be decided by what is customary. If 
a work of Fiction, the size will be what is 
called Post 8vo. If Historical or Scientific, 
Demy 8vo. If Poetry, Foolscap, Post, or 
Demy 8vo. as may be preferred. There are, 
however, a variety of other sizes, regulated by 
the number of leaves into which the Sheet 
may be folded, as well as by the Size of the 
Paper adopted, which may be more readily 
seen than described. The Size and Qualities 
of Paper are of every variety according to the 
present improved mode of 


PAPER MAKING, 


The Manufacture of Paper, as now used, 
is not an Art of very ancient date, probably 
not earlier than the Thirteenth Century ; but 
of its origin nothing is certainly known. 

Various substances were in ancient times 
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employed for Writing, as Skins, Ivory, Lead, 
&c. In Egypt, from a very remote period, 
the inner films, pressed together, of the 
Papyrus or Biblos, a sort of Flag, or Bul- 
rush, growing in the marshes there; from 
whence the word Paper is derived. 

Paper is made from Rags, the best from 
Linen Rags; thus rendering that which had 
become useless, an article of universal im- 
portance and permanent value. Without 
this indispensable material, Printing would 
have been deprived of its chief auxiliary ; 
but with it, and by the present improved 
systems of Manufacture, the productions of 
the Press, and of the Paper Mill, can be 
carried to any extent. 

The Process of Paper Making is thus 
conducted. ‘The Rags are first washed; then 
ground in the Mill with water; so as to form 
a Pulp; this Pulp is then conveyed to a Vat, 
furnished with a Mould of fine wire cloth, 
which takes up a sufficient quantity to form 
the Sheet, which, when the water has drained 
from it, is laid on a pile, and pressed so as 
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to discharge the remaining moisture: it is 
then hung up to dry, after which, unless it 
has been Sized in the Vat, which is the case 
with some kinds, it is dipped into a tub of 
fine Size; and when again dried and pressed, 
is fit for use. 

One of the greatest modern improvements 
in Paper-making, is Bleaching the Rags. 
This enables the Paper-maker to produce the 
finest Paper from almost any kind of Rags. 
He has only, therefore, to find such materials 
as will make a Paper of a strong texture, and 
a fine even surface, and by the Bleaching 
process he can produce whatever shade of 
Colour he may desire. 

A good supply of Clear Water is of the 
greatest importance in Paper-making. On 
this account, Paper Mills are built on Clear 
Streams. 

By the recent improvements in Machinery, 
Paper can now be made with almost any 
required degree of rapidity. 

The next consideration to the Size of the 
Paper will be 
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THE CHOICE OF TYPE. 


Type is cast of almost every conceivable 
variety. ‘The sizes most in use for Books, 
are Hinglish, Pica, Small Pica, Long Primer, 
Bourgeois, Brevier, Nonpareil. Annexed are 
specimens of these various sizes. 

It will be well to familiarize the eye with 
these different Sizes of Type, which may 
easily be done by a little practice, as it will 
ereatly facilitate the understanding of the 
various technical details connected with the 
Press. 

Next to the Size of the Type, the Size of 
the Page will have to be decided upon. 
Though both these points are in a great 
degree regulated by custom, they are yet in 
practice sufficiently open to variation, to meet 
the case of each particular Work. ‘Thus by 
the Size of the Type, and number of Lines, 
a work may be either expanded or com- 
pressed, as may be desired. 

Pica is the Type usually employed in 
Printing works of History, Biography, Travels, 
&c., in the Demy octavo size ; Small Pica, in 
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Novels, Romances, &c., in the Post octavo 
size; and Long Primer, Poetry, in the Fools- 
cap octavo size. 

To take for an example, the Novel, or 
Romance size. The ordinary Page employed 
in Works of this kind contains Twenty- 
two Lines, each Line containing, on an 
average, Hight Words. ‘Three hundred such 
Pages are considered the proper quantity 
for an ordinary size Volume. If a Manu- 
script, therefore, should contain about two 
hundred Pages, each Page containing about 
thirty-three Lines of eight Words, it would 
occupy about three hundred Pages in 
Print. Should the Manuscript, however, 
contain but one hundred and eighty such 
Pages, then in order to form three hundred 
Printed Pages, each Page would have to 
consist of but Twenty, instead of ‘Twenty- 
two Lines. 

On the above principle, it will not be 
difficult for an Author to form a tolerably 
correct idea of the extent of a Work—that 
is, sufficiently so for all general purposes; 
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and the comparison may be extended to 
any Work of any kind thus—having first 
selected a Work in Print, which it is de- 
sired that in Manuscript should resemble, 
the Number of Words in a Line, and of 
Lines in a Page of each, being ascertained, 
if the disparity between them shall be in any 
specific ratio, as in the instance above, a 
Page of Manuscript being equal to a Page 
and a half of Print, the result will be imme- 
diately apparent; but should it be other- 
wise, a different process may be necessary : 
should the Manuscript contain but Twenty- 
five, instead of Thirty Lines, then the most 
direct mode of Calculation would be to 
take the Three Lines per Page, by which 
the Manuscript would exceed the Print, 
and multiply the Manuscript Pages by 
Three—this would give Six hundred; these 
Six hundred Lines divided by Twenty-two, 
the number of Lines in the Printed Page, 
give Twenty-seven and a fraction; the whole 
would, therefore, on this supposition, make 
about Two hundred and ‘Twenty-seven 
D2 
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Printed Pages, of Twenty-two lines each. 
There are, however, other circumstances 
which may affect such Calculations—as the 
Breaks in Chapters, Paragrap hs Conversa- 
tions, &c., where the Work may have been 
written in Manuscript continuously. These 
points would, where desired, be best ascer- 
tained by having a number of Pages set up, 
and by then comparing them in the aggregate 
with the Manuscript. 
The next poit in order will be 


CORRECTING THE PRESS; 


and this should invariably, when possible, be 
done by the Author; no one can so thoroughly 
enter into the train of thought and expression, 
and to no one could the disturbance of either 
prove so annoying: where this cannot be 
done, and the task must be deputed, the 
Manuscript should, in all cases, be considered 
the Authority, and no departure be made 
from it, except as may have been directed, or 
in extreme cases. ? 

Corrections of the Press should be marked 
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Proof Revised. 

In all the more celebrated nations of the 
ancient world, we find established those twin 
elements of belief, by which religion har- 
monizes and directs the social relations of 
life, viz. a faith in a future state, and in the 


_ providence of Superior Powers, who, sur- 


 veying as Judges the affairs of earth, punish 


the wicked, and reward the good. | 
It has been plausibly conjectured, that the 


fables of Elysium, the slow Cocytus, and the 


gloomy Hades, were either invented or 


allegorized from the names of Egyptian 
places. Diodorus .assures us that by the 
vast catacombs of Egypt, the dismal man- 
sions of the dead—-were the temple and 
stream, both called Cocytus, the fowl canal 
of Acheron, and the Elysian plains; and ac- 


cording to the same equivocal authority, the 


_ body of the dead was wafted across the waters 


by a pilot, termed Charon in the Egyptian 
tongue. But previous to the embarkation, 


appointed judges on the MARGIN of the 
_ACHERON listened to whatever accusa- 


tions were preferred by the living against the 
deceased; and if convinced of his mis-deeds, 
deprived him of the rites of sepulture.— 
Athens, by Sir Bulwer Lytton, vol. i. p. 52. 
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Proof Corrected. | 
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and the whole transferred to the Stone from which the Page 
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clearly ; and this can never be done so satis- 
factorily, both to the Corrector and Printer, 
as by employing those 


TYPOGRAPHICAL MARKS, 


which, from having been universally adopt- 
ed, are, in consequence, understood by 
all persons connected with the. Press.—The 


Pages opposite will exemplify these: First, 


the Proof corrected; Secondly, the Proof 
revised. 


Explanation of the Typographical Marks. 


No. 1 is used to correct a wrong letter, 
drawing a line down through it, and placing 
the right letter before a corresponding stroke 
in the margin; a wrong word is corrected 
by drawing a line across it, as in No. 2, and 
writing the proper word in the margin. 

Where anything has been omitted, or is 
wished to be inserted, a Caret is marked at 
the place where it is to come in, and the 


word or words written in the margin, putting 


underneath an answering Caret. 


\ 


4 
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Where a space is wanting between two 
words or letters that are intended to be 
separated, a parallel line must be drawn 
where the separation ought to be, and the 
mark No. 4 placed opposite in the margin. 
Also where words or letters should join, but 
are separated, the circumflex No. 5 must. 
be placed under the separation, and the 
same mark be made in the margin. 

When letters or words are set double, and ‘ 
are required to be taken out, a line is drawn 
through the superfluous word or letter, and 
the mark No. 6, which is the letter d, an 
abbreviation of dele (expunge or erase) must 
be placed in the margin. 

A turned letter, or one placed the wrong 
way upward, is noticed by making a dash 
under it, and placing the mark, No. 7, in 
the margin. 

Where two words are transposed, the word 
placed wrong should be encircled, and the 
mark 9 (tv. an abridgment of transpose) 
be placed in the margin; but where several 
words are to be transposed, that which is 
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intended to come first should have the 
figure 1 placed over it, that second 2, and so 
on, the mark (¢r.) being also placed oppo- 
site in the margin. 

Where a new paragraph is required, a 
crotchet should be made at the place where 
the new paragraph should begin, and a similar 
mark (No. 10) be placed in the margin. 
Where a new paragraph should not have 


». been made, a line should be drawn from the 


last word of the previous paragraph, and in 
the margin should be written, No break. 
Where several lines or words are to be 
introduced, they should be written at the 
bottom of the page; and at the place where 
they are to come in, a Caret should be 
made, from which a line should be drawn 
to the first word of the passage to be in- 
serted. 
Ifa word, or words, are required to be in 
Capitals, Small Capitals, or Italic, such 
word or words should be underlined — for 
Capitals with three lines; for small Capi- 
tals, with two; for Italic, with one; writing 
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opposite in the margin, Caps., Small ere ‘ 
or [tal. 

If they should be required to be altered 
back, a line should be drawn under the Italic, 
and the word Roman, and under the Capitals 
or Small Capitals, and the words Lower-case, 
written in the margin. 

Where words have been erroneously BH 
out, or are otherwise wished to remain, dots 
should be placed under them, and the word 
Stet (let it stand or remain) written in the 
margin. 

Where the Punctuation requires to be 
altered, the Semicolon, Colon, or Period 
should be marked or encircled in the margin, 
a line being drawn at the word at which 
either is to be placed, as in No. 15;—16 de- 
scribes the manner in which the hyphen and 
ellipsis line are marked; and 17, that in 
which the Apostrophe, Inverted Comma, 
the Star, and other References, are marked 
for insertion. Where a Letter is of too 
small or too large a Size, it should have a 
line drawn through it, and w/. (wrong fount) 
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written in the margin. Notes, if added, 
should have the word Note, with a Star, and 
a corresponding Star at the word to which 
they are referred. 

Where Letters and Lines are irregular, 
they are noticed by drawing lines before and 
after them, as in No. 18. 

A little practice will soon render the use of 
these Marks familiar. 

It has been before observed, that Correct- 
ing the Press, so far as the Printers are 
concerned, is an extremely troublesome, and 
to them, the most unpleasant part of their 
business. It occupies much more time than 
could be supposed, and consequently occa- 
sions an expense which the mere alteration 
of a few Words in a Page would perhaps 
scarcely be thought sufficient to justify. 
But when it is considered that every altera- 
tion disturbs the whole adjoining mass of 
Type, and may do so to the end of the 
Page, or several Pages, it will be less diffi- 
cult to perceive the reason of the well-ascer- 
tained fact, that Printers always greatly 
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prefer being employed in the Setting, rather 
than in the Correcting department of their 
office. 

Itis not uncommon for Authors, unaware 
of these circumstances, to deliver their 
Manuscript for the Press in a very unfi- 
nished state; and in some instances, as if 
they actually considered that they could not 
satisfactorily Correct their Work until they 
saw it in print—an error which it would 
probably only require them to combat to 
overcome: it should, however, in all such 
cases, be distinctly understood, that the 
Expenses of Correcting will, if considerable, 
unavoidably enhance that of the Printing, 
and this in a ratio that would very na- 
turally surprise those unacquainted with the 
subject. 

All errors which are not in the Manu- 
script are considered as errors of the Press ; 
the correction of which devolves on the 
Printer. Indeed, no proof should be sub- 
mitted to the Author, until these have been 
made: a careful Reader in the Printing 
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Office will also sometimes draw the Author’s 
attention to some Word or Sentence which 
appears to be susceptible of improvement, 
and which might otherwise have passed un- 
noticed; this is, however, not always done, 
unless requested. 

In Correcting a Proof, for the reasons 
already given, as few Alterations as possible 
should be made; when these are, however, 
unavoidable, it would be advisable to ob- 
serve this Rule, namely—always, if possible, 
to insert in a Line or Page, as much as is 
taken out, or vice versdé; this is in a great 
majority of instances very practicable; and 
the advantage of it is, that it will avoid 
what is technically called Over-running. 
This will, perhaps, be best explained by 
referring to the Corrected Proof (p. 53), in 
the third line of which it will be seen 
that the word for is marked out, and the 
word of inserted in its stead; which, it 
will be perceived by the Revised Page, 
has occasioned no alteration beyond the 
line; but at line 17 there is an insertion 
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marked without an omission; which would 
have rendered it necessary to carry as many ~ 
lines as were inserted to the next Page, if 
the Page ‘had been previously filled up in 
the usual way. ‘This is called Over-running, 
and often requires that each subsequent 
Page should be altered to the end of a 
Chapter, or, if the work is continuous, to 
the end of all that has at that time been set 
in Type. 

‘There is also another point to be observed ; 
which is, that where Revises are considered 
necessary, as few as possible should be re- 
quired, each Revise requiring the repetition 
of the process already described in striking 
off a Proof, and which will not only occasion 
additional expense, but will also frequently 
cause considerable delay in the progress of 
the Work. Generally speaking, if the Cor- 
rections are clearly marked, and not very 
numerous, the final Revision may be safely 
entrusted to the care of a skilful Printer. 
If any error should escape the notice of the 
Author, or Corrector, and be Printed off, it 
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may be corrected by Re-Printing the Leaf in 
which it occurs, which is called a Cancel. 
This is, however, seldom necessary, when the 
error is clearly Typographical. 

It is frequently a convenience to the 
Author to have Two Proofs of each Sheet, 
one to be returned Corrected, the other to 
be retained for Reference. 

The recent alteration in the Postage, which 
has afforded such facilities to the public at 
large, has also produced the greatest con- 
venience to Authors in particular. By this 
_ means Works may now be Printed in London, 
for Authors at a distance, with nearly as 
much readiness as though they were resident 
in the Metropolis; Manuscripts and Proof 
Sheets passing and re-passing with as little 
trouble and expense as would attend their 
transmission from one part of London to 
another. In this way the Publishers have 
frequently in progress Works from the most 
distant parts of the country, which proceed 
without the slightest interruption or irre- 
gularity. 3 
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The various kinds of 
ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS 


have been already slightly referred to. They 
are of Three kinds: Engravings on Steel,* 
or Copper; Lithographic Drawings, or 
Prints from Stone; and Engravings on 
Wood. The first two are Printed inde- 
pendently of the Work; the latter in con- 
nexion with it; either incorporated with 
the Text, or otherwise, as may be desired. 
Each of these modes may be employed with 
advantage, where Embellishment is in- : 
tended, or information beyond that which 
description is adapted to convey. Coloured 


* Engraving on Steel is a modern and highly important 
improvement. Previously, elaborate Engravings on Copper 
would lose their delicate tints after printing a few hundred 
copies, but from Steel many thousand impressions may be 
taken without the slightest perceptible difference between 
the first and the last. To this is chiefly attributable the 
present very moderate price of beautifully Embellished 
Works, the use of Steel instead of Copper rendering it 
no longer necessary to incur the heavy expense of Re- 
Engraving the Plates. 
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Engravings are also frequently employed in 
such cases. 
Next to the Printing a Work, is the 


CHOICE OF BINDING. 


Until a very recent period, Binding was 
of two kinds only—that in Paper and that — 
in Leather. The former, called Boarding, 
being used for Books when first Published ; 
or when Purchased for use in that state; 
the latter for Books when read, or intended 
to form a permanent part of a Library. 
Binding in Leather has been carried to 
very great perfection; and, according to 
the skill employed, is susceptible of the most 
varied and tasteful Embellishment. ‘The 
Titles of Books in Boards are affixed by 
Printed Labels—those of such as are bound 
in Leather, in Letters worked in Gold. 
These latter are produced by laying a leaf 
of Gold on the Leather, and stamping each 
Letter Singly, a process requiring great skill 
and labour. 

Recently a new mode has been introduced, 
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called Cloth Binding. ‘This is done by 
covering the Book with Cloth; and, by 
means of a strong pressure, Stamping it with 
some Ornamental Device Engraved for the 
purpose, and which is called Embossing. 
There is in this new method also another im- 
provement—that of Lettering the back in 
Gold at one operation, which is thus effected: 
—instead of the mode employed in Leather 
Binding, of impressing each Letter Singly on 
the Gold, the Whole of the Lettering is cut 
on a solid piece of brass, and in this form 
impressed on the back at once. This is not - 
only a great saving in time and labour, but 
admits also of much tasteful ornament in 
Emblematical and other fanciful devices, 
which produce a very pleasing effect at a 
comparatively trifling cost. 

This latter process, now very generally 
adopted, and of which the Binding of this 
little Work presents a Specimen, is ap- 
plicable to almost all Works of Science, 
History, Biography, Travels, &c., and not 
only gives to them a very superior appear- 
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ance when first Published, but also, from 
their close imitation of Leather Binding, 
renders them fit to be placed at once in the 
Library. This mode of Binding does not, 
however, possess much durability, as it 
differs only in the exterior from the former 
Boarding: still, until a Book is Bound in 
Leather, it certainly forms a very agreeable 
substitute. | 

Cloth Binding, general as its use has be- 
come, has not, however, been adopted for 
Novels, which are still usually published in 
Boards. For Annuals, and other embel- 
lished Works, as well as many of those of a 
smaller size, this mode has been justly and 
generally preferred. 


PUBLISHING AND ADVERTISING. 


Publishing, though the last step in order, 
is undoubtedly one of the first in importance 
to most Works issuing from the Press. 
There may perhaps be some few exceptions, 
but, generally, their success must in a great 
degree be influenced by the mode and means 

E 
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adopted for their Publication. Not that it 
can be supposed that all Works can alike 
succeed; but that many fail in obtaining 
that degree of attention which they might 
otherwise have received, owing to some cir- 
cumstances attending the means adopted in 
the final step of Publication. 

London is undoubtedly the great empo- 
rium for Literary Works, as for almost every 
other species of Production. Even Printers 
in the country are so well aware of this, that 
they rarely fail to obtain the co-operation of 
a London Publisher in bringing out any 
Works in which they may venture to engage ; 
though Works thus Published labour under 
the disadvantage naturally arising from their 
not being entirely under the management of 
the London Publisher. 

There are other reasons which render 
London* the peculiar, and it might be said 


* This is of course not to be understood as applying 
to Edinburgh and Dublin, both of which have their respec- 
tive local circles, though for their English circulation 
they depend chiefly on London, 
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almost the exclusive channel for Publication. 
In it all the branches of the Periodical Press 
are conducted; Daily, Weekly, Monthly, and 
Quarterly, the various avenues to the public, 
not only in this vast City, but in every part 
of the Empire, and of the World, are here 
open, and consequently all the Vehicles for 
Announcements, Advertisements, and Cri- 
ticisms, are here only Accessible. Add to 
this, that from London every species of 
Literary Production is constantly despatched 
to every part of the Empire and of the 
World, and it will then be seén how small a 
probability there can be, that any Work not 
Published in London can obtain even the 
most moderate share of general attention. 
London Publishers are of two classes : those 
who reside at the West End of the Town, and 
who confine their attention in this branch 
to Publishing Only; and those who reside in 
the City, and who are also engaged in 
Wholsesale Bookselling. Wholesale Book- 
sellers generally devote their especial at- 
tention to the supply of the Retail Trade 


E. 2 
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both in Town and Country. Some make 
no further arrangements for Publishing than 
simply to supply, when applied for, such 
Works as their Country Correspondents, 
who are Printers, may have transmitted to 
them for that purpose; while others are 
Publishers to a considerable extent of what 
are called Standard Works— Works on 
Education, Science, &c., and such as are in 
regular and constant demand. To these, 
therefore, the attention of the City-Book- 
sellers is very generally directed; while 
that of the Publishers at the West End of the 
Town is almost entirely devoted to what may 
be called the Literature of the Day— Works 
of Amusement and light reading, Travels, 
Memoirs, Novels, Tales, Poems, and other 
Productions of a similar character. 

This distinction of the two Classes of 
Publishers arises therefore, in the first place, 
from the Nature of their Avocations, and in 
the second from their Peculiar Locality ; the 
one having their Establishments in the 
Centre of resort, for those who are engaged 
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in Trade and Business; the other in that of 
Fashion and Amusement; so that there is 
not only a convenience but propriety in the 
arrangement that custom has established, 
that Works of what may be called Current 
Literature should be published at the West 
End of the Town, while those more imme- 
diately connected with the Business of Life 
should appear in the City. 

It is generally understood that the name 
of an Established Publisher operates not 
only as a Recommendation to those Works 
to which it is Prefixed, but also tends to 
make them known through Extensive Con-’ 
nexions already formed. It also tends to 
associate them with other Popular Works 
issuing from the same Establishment. 

There are three modes of Publishing— 
that in which a Work is Published entirely 
for, and at the expense of the Author, who 
thus retains the Property of the work ;* 


* As itis frequently a question of importance to Authors, 
it may be proper to state the provision made by successive 
Enactments for the Protection of Copyright. The Act 
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that in which the Publisher takes all or part 
of the risk, and divides the profit; and that 
in which the Publisher purchases the Copy- 
right, and thus secures to himself the entire 
proceeds. The First of these is the basis on 
which many First Productions are Pub- 
lished; the Second, where a certain demand 
can be calculated upon; and the Third, 
where an Author has become so Popular as 
to ensure an extensive Circulation. 

The First step that should be taken by an 


passed in the reign of Queen Anne provided that the right 
of Printing and Publishing Works should be reserved to 
Authors or their Assigns Exclusively for the term of Four- 
teen Years, and, should the Author survive that Period, 
that the Right should be continued for another Fourteen 
Years; but, by the 5 and 6 Vict. Cap. 45, passed in 
1842, it was enacted that the copyright in every book 
shall endure for the natural life of the author, and for 
the further term of seven years commencing at the time 
of his death, provided that ifthe said term of seven years 
shall expire before the end of forty-two years from the 
first publication of such book, the copyright shall in that 
case endure for such period of forty-two years. This is 
the Law as at present existing, which, however, requires 
that Five copies of every Work should be delivered gratis 
to as many Public Libraries. 
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Author intending to produce a Work should 
be to take the opinion of an experienced 
Publisher, by doing which not only much 
unnecessary trouble may be spared, but fre- 
quently much unavailable Labour, and even 
Expense. It is not at all uncommon for 
Authors, in the course of their Reading, to 
become so impressed with some favourite 
subject as to conclude that it must prove of 
the same interest to others, and under this 
impression proceed to bestow considerable 
Labour upon it. Had they, however, taken 
the course here recommended, they would 
probably have learned either that there was 
already some very similar Work, or that the 
Production proposed would not, from some 
~cause known perhaps only to the Publisher, 
be at all likely to meet with the Success 
anticipated. These are circumstances of 
constant occurrence, which the Publishers 
of this little Work have had frequent op- 
portunities of knowing. 

Generally speaking, Publishers are the 
most competent Advisers on all subjects con- 
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nected with their Peculiar Avocations, having 
constantly before them the best means of 
judging, and being naturally interested in 
the Success of the Works in which they 
engage. Authors cannot therefore adopt a 
more judicious course than to commit the 
entire management of their Productions to 
their care. 

Many Authors, after having written their 
Works, consign them to oblivion, from Pub- 
lishers declining, often in consequence of 
their own peculiar engagements, to under- 
take their Publication. This may be avoided 
by the Plan now adopted of Publishing for 
Authors, and which is more particularly 
referred to in a subsequent page. 

Advertising, as an essential part of Pub- 
lication, should never be lost sight of; but 
it is a measure which should be judiciously 
regulated and cautiously pursued, or a large 
amount of Expense may be incurred to very 
little purpose. 

Another point to ye attended to, is the 
placing in the proper channels Copies for 
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Review. ‘This is a very advisable measure, 
as without it many of the Works issuing from 
the Press would not be likely to meet the | 
eye of those engaged in the announcement 
of New Works. , 

Where Authors may desire to Print only a 
limited number of Copies for the use of their 
friends, this may easily be accomplished, 
without the least personal inconvenience, 
through the intervention of the Publishers. 
This is, indeed, a measure often resorted to, 
and which the Publishers have been re- 
peatedly called upon to carry into effect, 
sometimes by Authors desirous of restricting 
their works to Private Circulation, and some- 
times by those wishing to distribute the 
Valued Productions of Deceased Relatives. 


Should further information on any of the 
foregoing subjects be desired, the Publishers 
will have great pleasure in affording it, on 
Application Personally, or by Letter. 


PUBLICATION OF 
WORKS FOR AUTHORS. 


Having been for many years engaged in con- 
ducting an Extensive Publishing Business, 
and in bringing out some of the most success- 
ful productions of popular writers, including 
those of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Captain 
Marryat, Mr. James, Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. 
Gore, and many others, the Publishers of 
this little Work beg leave respectfully to 
state that, in consequence of repeated appli- 
cations, they have now devoted a branch of 
their Establishment to conducting the 
PUBLICATION OF 
WORKS FOR AUTHORS; 

securing to them the direction and control, 
as well as the entire Proceeds and Property, 
of their Publications. Or, still further to 
simplify arrangements, Authors or Possessors 
of Manuscripts may have their Works brought 
before the Public, without incurring any risk 
of Publication, on their agreeing to take one 
hundred Copies of the First Edition. 

Estimates of the Cost of large or small 
I:ditions, including Paper, Printing, Ad- 
vertising, &c., will be given on Application 
Personally, or by Letter* Addressed to 


%* All Communications are considered strictly confidential, 
and authors desirous of issuing their works anonymously, may 
depend on the publishers adopting measures to secure that object. 
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Messrs. SAUNDERS and OtTLEy, Publishers, 
Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London. 

It may be proper to state that all Works 
published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley 
for Authors, will have the full advantage of 
their Connexions with the Booksellers and 
the Public, and of the other means of 
Publicity which they possess, through their 
Extensive transactions with the various Daily 
and Weekly Papers, and other branches of 
_ the Periodical Press. 

Being frequently applied to by Authors to 
obtain a Critical opinion on their Productions, 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley have arranged 
to place any Manuscripts which may be sub- 
mitted to them with that view, in the hands of 
a competent Critic, who will offer such Re- 
marks and Suggestions as may be likely to 
secure to the Work a more favourable recep- 
tion with the Public. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS 
VICINITY. 

By Sir Wit1am -GELL. 


LII. 
In Two Vols., 8vo, with Engravings. 


FRANCE IN ITS LAST REVOLUTION. 
By Lapy Morean. 
LITl. 
In Two Vols., 8vo, with Portrait. 
LITERARY REMAINS OF.THE LATE 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


With Remarks on his Genius by Mr. SrersEant TaLFourD, and 
Sir Lyrron Butwer, Barr. 


EVs 
In Two Vols., Post 8vo. 
RAMBLES IN THE SOUTH OF 
IRELAND. 
By Lapy CHATTERTON. With illustrative Engravings. 


LV. 
In Two Vols., with Illustrations. 


GREECE REV1Si1 Dita 


By Epear GarstTone, Esq. 


Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 


TRAVELS. 
Ae ae 
NOTES OF A WANDERER IN SEARCH 
OF HEALTH, 


THROUGH ITALY, EGYPT, GREECE, TURKEY, UP 
THE DANUBE, AND DOWN THE RHINE. 


By W. F. Cummine, M.D., &c. &c. 


LVII. 
In Post 8vo, with Engravings. 


SIX YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN ALGIERS. 
. By Mrs. Brovucuron. 
LVIIL. 
In Two Vols., Post 8vo. 
ODIOUS COMPARISONS; 
OR, THE COSMOPOLITE IN ENGLAND. 


By J. Ricnarp Bzst, Esq., Author of “Transalpine Memoirs,” 
‘“*Satires,” ‘ Rondeaulx,” &c. 


HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


LIX. 
In Two Vols., with Maps, 8vo. Third Edition. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


By Atexis De TocqueEVILLE. 


LX. 
PHE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF 
DEMOCRACY. 


Completing the Above. By the same Author. 
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LXI. 
In One Vol., with Fifty Three Engravings. 
THE CHINE Sty 


By Lizvut. Joun OvcutTertony, F.G.S. 


LXII. 
In Two Vols., 8vo. 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY. 


By Freprerick Von ScuiteGet. Translated by J. H. RoBErRt- 
son, Esq. With the Life of the Author. 


LXIII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 
HOME SCENES AND FOREIGN 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Lapy CHATTERTON. 


LXIV. 
In One Vol., 8vo. 


Cob V ol Ta TZ" AS ee 


By the Hon. Aveustus Moreton, M.P. 


LXV. 
THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF GERMANY. 
By G. P. R. James, Esa. 


Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 


HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


LXVI. 


INDICATION OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 


By B. D’Israewi, Esq. 


LXVII. 
In Two Vols., Post 8vo, with Engravings. 


THE NAVAL OFFICER’S MANUAL. 


By Captain Guiascock, R.N. 


LXVIII. 
In Two Vols., Post 8vo. 


foe er ORETRY. OF LIEBE 


By Miss STicKneEy. 


LXIxX. 
In Two Vols., Post 8vo. 


PeevioLES AND ASPAS EA 


By WALTER SavacE Lanpor, Esq. 


LXX. 
In 4to, with Twelve Original Etchings. 
THE ANCIENT BALLAD OF CHEVY 
CHASE. 


Illustrated by Jonn FRANKLIN, Esq. 
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LXXI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
INKLINGS OF ADVENTURE 
By N. P. Wits, Esq. ; 


LXXII. 
In Two Vols., Post 8vo. 


IMAGINARY BIOGRAPHY. 


By Sir EcEerton BrypGes, Barr. 


LXXITI. 
In Two Vols., Post 8vo. 


DRAMATIC SCENES. 


| By Lapy Morean. 


LXXIV. 
In One Vol., Post 8vo. 
CITATION AND TRIAL OF 
SHAKSPEARE FOR DEER STEALING. 


By WattTER SavaGE Lanpor, Esq. 


LXXV. 
In Two Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS. 
| By Dr. Mappen. 


Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 


HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


LXXVI. 
In Two Vols., Post 8vo. 


Mory BREATHING S 


K Series of Morning and Evening Prayers. 


By Lapy CuHartorTEe Bury. 


LXXVII. 


In small 4to, morocco cloth. 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR. 


An Introduction to the Knowledge necessary for forming a Collec- 
tion of Ancient Prints. 


LXXVIII. 


In 8vo, with many Plates. 
FLORAL EMBLEMS. 


By Henry PuHitips. 


UXT X: 
In One Vol., silk, gilt, coloured Plates. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Tenth Edition, Revised by the Editor of the “ Forget-me-Not.” 


LXXxX. 
In One Vol., silk, gilt, coloured Plates. 


ieee OOK OF FLOW ERS 


By Mrs. Hatz. 
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LXXXI, 
In One Vol., silk, gilt, coloured Plates. 


THE LANGUAGE OF Bithae 


By Mrs. Spratt. 


LXXXII. 
In 4to, with Original Plates. 


RETZS C HS 'FPAN Coe 


With Remarks by Mrs. JAMESON. 


LXXXIII. 
In One Vol., with Illustrations. 


ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN IN 
SEARCH OF A HORSE. 


By Sir GrorGe STEPHEN. 


LXXXIV. 
In One Vol., with Engravings. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 
With a Description of the Lady’s Safety Hive. With Forty Illus- 
trations. By Samuret BaGsteEr, Jun. 


LXXXV. 
In One Vol., 8vo, with the Arms of the Peers. 


THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


From the Personal Communications of the Nobility. By EpmMunp 
Lopgs, Esq., Norroy King of Arms. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
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Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 
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LXXXVL. 
In One Vol., 8vo, uniform with the Peerage. 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE PEERAGE. 


Containing the Ancestral History of the British Nobility. By 
Epmunpd Lopes, Esq., Norroy King of Arms. 


LXXXVII. 
In Four Vols., 8vo. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD 
CUR DE LION. 


By G. P. R. Jamus, Esq., Author of “ Richelieu,” 
“Life of Louis XIV.,” &c. 


LXXXVIITI. 
In One large Vol., 8vo. 
REMARKS AND EVIDENCE ON THE 
FACTORY SYSTEM. 


By Cuarres Wine, Esq., Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary for 
Children. 


LXXXIX. 
In One Vol., Post 8vo. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 


The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrock. By THomas 
CARLYLE, Esq. 


XC. 
In Three Vols., 8vo. 


HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION 


DE 1688, 
EN ANGLETERRE. 
Par F. A. J. Mazurt, Inspecteur Général des Etudes, 
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XCI. 
In One Vol., Post 8vo. 
PEACE, PERMANENT AND 
UNIVERSAL, 


ITS PRACTICABILITY, VALUE, AND CONSISTENCY WITH 
DIVINE REVELATION. 
A PRIZE ESSAY. 
By H. T. J. Macnamara, Esa. 
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XCII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE ENGLISH FIRE-SIDE. 


A TALE OF THE Past. 
By Joun Mitts, Esq. 
Author of “ The Old English Gentleman,” &c. 
XCIII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
THE MAN WITHOUT A PROFESSION. 


By Cuartes Rowcrort, Esa. 


XCIV. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
TALES OF A LAY BROTHER. 


First SERIES. 


NEVILLE’S CROSS. 


Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
OW, 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
THE FORTUNES OF THE FALCONARS. 
By Mrs, Gorpon. 


XCVI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
MEN AND WOMEN; or, MANORIAL 


RIGHTS. 
By the Author of “ The Adventures of Susan Hopley.” 


XCVII. 
In One Vol., Post 8vo. 


HONOUR.—A - TALE 


XCVITI. 


In Two Vols., morocco, cloth gilt. 


weHe GLEANER. 
By Mrs. C, J. ParkKERson. 


RC is 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE BLUE BELLES OF ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 
C. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


ALMACK’S; A NOVEL. 


CI. 

In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 

ALLA GIORNATA; 
A Tale of Italy. By Lapy Cuartorre Bury. 

Ci. 

In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 

TALES OF THE MUNSTER FESTIVALS. 
By the Author of “ The Rivals.” 

CIII. 

bes In Two Vols., Post 8vo. 

THE JOURNAL OF AN EXILE. 

By T. A. BoswE11, Esq. 
CIV. 

In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE ENGUISH IN“1TAie 


CV. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


2 Hew cA YU) Mei 


By Tuomas Haynes Baytey, Esa. 


Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
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In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
THE ENGLISH IN FRANCE. 
By the Author of “ The English in Italy.” 
CVII. 

In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A PEDESTRIAN. 
By the Author of “ The Journal of an Exile.” 

CVIII. 

In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 

TALES OF CONTINENTAL LIFE. 

By the Author of “‘ The English in Italy.” 

CIX. 

In Two Vols., Feap. 8vo. ‘ 
THE ZENANA; orn, A NEWAB’S 
LEISURE HOURS. 
By the Author of ‘ Pandurang Hari.” 


CX. 
In Two Vols., Post 8vo. 


TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 
CXI. 
In Three Vols., Post Svo. 
ert THE DISCARDED 


By the Author of “ Tales of a Sea-Port Town.” 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 


CXIiI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


MY AUNT PONTYPOOd. 


CXIII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


TALES OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS. 
By the Author of “ Two Old Men’s Tales.” 


 CXIV. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE COLLEGIANS. 
By the Author of “ Tales of the Munster Festivals.” 
CXYV. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
DAE. DT TL EW es 
AND THE BARONET’S DAUGHTERS. 
By Mrs. Grey. 


CXVI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


FAMILY RECORDS. 


By Lapy CuHartorre Bury. 


Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 


POPULAR NOVELS, 


CXVII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


ADVENTURES OF SUSAN HOPLEY, 


OR, CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 


A Novet. 


CXVIII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
THE LADY ANNABETTA. 
By the Author of “ Constance,” 
CXIX, 

In One Vol., Post 8vo. 
Pee Neb th: YS T-O RLE S 
By Miss Mitrorp, Author of “ Our Village.” 
CXX. 

In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 

THE TWO FRIENDS, 
| By THE CouNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

CXXI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE DESULTORY. MAN. 


By G. P. R. Jamzs, Esa. 
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CXXII, 
In Two Vols., Post 8vo. 
THE STATE PRISONER. 


By Miss Boye. 


CXXIII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE WIFE AND WOMAN’S REWARD. 


By the Hon. Mrs, Norton. 


CXXIV. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


A N’N EO Gia 
Edited by the Author of “‘ Granby.” 


CXXV. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


TALES OF MY NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By the Author of “ The Collegians.” 


CXXVI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 


By Miss STrRickLAND. 


CXXVII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE MAYOR :OF WIN DGAP: 
By “ The O'Hara Family.” | 


Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 
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CXXVIII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


Pater URITAN’S. GRAVE. 


By the Rev. Pirr ScarGiLt. 


CXXIX. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


een ons AND CHANGES: 
By the Author of “Six Weeks on the Loire.” 


CXXX. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


fees HAMILTON S: 
By the Author of “ Mothers and Daughters.” 


CXXXI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE EXILE: OF PALESTINE 


By J. Carnz, Esq., Author of “ Letters from the Holy Land.” 


OO, OLE 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


HUNGARIAN TALES. 
By Mrs. C. GORE. 
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CXXXITI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE MARDENS anp toe DAVENTRYS. 
By Miss Parpos. 


CXXXIV. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY. 
By the Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 


CXXXV. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


G.O\UN T.R Y OH OU SaaS 


CXXXVI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
XG Hl TER PV Ag ee 
By the Author of “‘ The Collegians.” 


CXXXVII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THES A RM E Ni ANTS: 


By CuarLes Macrartane, Esq. 


Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


CXXXVIII. 
_In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


fee el LOO Vo. 


CXXXIX. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
Peek eS. “EL tA. a ee 
By Mrs. C. Gore. 


CXL. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
Seer ai NV. AS I ON. 
By the Author of “ The Collegians.” 


CXLI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
fener eb TT O° WR IT TT NG 
By “The O’Hara Family.” 


CXLII. 

In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
WARNER ARUNDELL; 
OR, MEMOIRS OF A CREOLE. 

By D. L. Josrpu, Esq. 


CXLITI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE’ VICTIMS OF SOCLETY. 


By THE CounTESs OF BLESSINGTON. 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 


CXLIV. 
In Three Vols., Post 8yvo. 


EA‘ Lo Ko Ne Sea 


By Mrs. SHELLEY. 


CXLV. 
In Two Vols., Post 8vo. 


TALES or tae SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


CXLVI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE LOST EVIDia 
By Miss Burpon. 


CXLVII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


MISREPRESENTATION. 


CXLVIII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
HUEAN GRY: Av@ ol sane 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By the Hon. Miss Sayers. 


CXLIX. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


HUSSARS, GUARDS, AND INFANTRY. 
By Masor R. Hort. 


Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


CL. . 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


AGNES DE MANSFELDT. 
By T. C. Grarran, Esq. 


CLI. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


Poe? HOKE R BE Ree 
By the Author of “The Bride of Sienna.” 


CLII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 


MORTIMER DELMAR. 


By the Author of “ Conrad Blessington.” 


CLITII. 
In Three Vols., Post 8vo. 
JANET; OR A GLANCE AT HUMAN 
NATURE. 


By the Author of “ Misrepresentation.” 


POETRY. 


CLIV. 


Two Large Vols., with upwards of One Hundred Engravings, 
by the First Artists. 


THE BOOK OF GEMS. 


Containing Memoirs and Specimens of the Poets, from 
Chaucer to Cowper. 


By 8S. C. Hatt, Esq. 
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POETRY. 


CLV. 


In Eight Vols,, with Fine Engravings, by the FINDENS, 
From Original Drawings. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF COWPER. 


INCLUDING HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


By the Rrv. T. GRIMsSHAWE. 


CLVI. 
In One Vol., Foolscap 8vo. New Edition. 


(Wess Bad 0; ME. OS (Sb ae 


By the Rzv. R. Montcomery. 


CLVII. 
In One Vol., 8vo. 


Ten Diy Ass Lats 


With HistoricaAL AND CxrassicaAL NOoTEs. 


By J. E. Reapez, Esq. 


CLVIII. 
In Post 8vo., with Illustrations. 
Tue Rev. W. LIDDIARD’S RETROSPEC- 
TION, AND OTHER POEMS. 


CLIX. 
One Vol., Foolscap. 


MELANIE; AND OTHER POEMS. 
By N. P. Wittis, Esa. 


Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 


POETRY. 


CLX. 
In One Vol., Foolscap 8vo, with Portrait. 


THE VOW OF THE PEACOCK, 


By Miss Lanpon, 


CLXI1. 
In One Vol., Foolscap 8vo. 


THE SONGS OF THE ALHAMBRA. 
By Miss SMITH. 


CLXII. 


Second Edition, morocco, cloth gilt, 


SACRED POEMS. 


By the late Right Hon. Sin Rosperr Grant, 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Lorp GLENELG. 


CLXITI, 
In Small 8vo. 


Patol P.—A TRAGEDY, 
| By ALFIERI. 


Translated by CHaRLES ORLANDO CHILDE, Esq. 


CLXIV. 


In 8vo. 
Peete TAR (OF SE VILERE 


By Mrs. Burier, late Miss KEMBLE. 
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POETRY. 


CLXV. 
In Foolscap 8vo. 


TRAN QUILL Howe 
By Mrs. E. THoMas. 


CLXVI. 
In One Vol. 8vo. 
H.O.U-R-S. : AsT. “NSAGP Sie 


By Lapy E. Stuart Wort .ey. 


CLXVII. 
In One Vol., Foolscap 8vo. New Edition. 
SAT AN; A. PiGsiae 


By the Rev. R. MontecomEry. 


CLXVIII. 
In One Vol., Foolscap 8vo. 


GAZELLA; or RILCAR toe WANDERER. 
A POETICAL ROMANCE. 
By F. Worstey, Esq. 
CLXIX. 
oH BS ER AP eee 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Miss Barrett. 
CLXX. 
In One Vol., 8vo. 
IMPRESSIONS (OF (Tea 


_ By Lapy E, Sruarrt Worrtey. 


Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 


POETRY. 


CLXXI. 
In One Vol. 8vo. 


Peder Dek LL U,.G E. 
A DRaMA IN TWELVE SCENES. 
By J. E. Reape, Esa. 
Author of “ Italy,” and “ Cain, the Wanderer.” 


CLXXIT. 


fee Hk LCL I] EU; 


OR, THE CONSPIRACY. 
A Puay, In Five Acts. 
To which are added, 
ree ORLOAL ODES 


On THE Last Days oF ELIZABETH; CROMWELL’S DREAM; 
Tue Datu or NELSON. 


Ninth Edition. 
By the Author of “ The Lady of Lyons,” “ Eugene Aram,” &c. 


PAMPHLETS. 
A PLAN TO ABOLISH DUELLING. 


ne 


THE CABINETS COMPARED; OR AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE LATE AND PRESENT AD- 
MINISTRATION. 


eee 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND VINDICATED. 
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PAMPHLETS. 


EXAMINATION OF RECENT WORKS 
ON CHURCH REFORM. 


THE CRISIS EXAMINED. By D’Israetr 


THE YOUNGER. 


ne ee 


REPLY TO A PAMPHLET ENTITLED, 
“WHAT HAS THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON GAINED 
BY THE DISSOLUTION ?” 





HOW LONG WILL’ THEY LAST? oe 
LETTER FROM A RETIRED MEMBER OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 


DEFECTS IN ELECTION COMMITTEES, 
WITH A PLAN FOR IMPROVING THEM. 


WHAT WAS THE OBJECT OF THE 
REFORM BILL? 


REMARKS ON THE FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS OF ENGLAND. By MontacuE Gore, Esq. 

AN APPEAL AGAINST tar TAMWORTH 
ADDRESS. 

SPEECH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, ON 
RETIRING FROM OFFICE. 


Published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 


PAMPHLETS. 


THE REFORM OF THE REFORM BILL. 


By Wittram Ewart, Esq. 





OBSERVATIONS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
BY A WHIG OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


—— 


THE TIME TO SPEAK; or, WHAT DO — 
THE PEOPLE SAY? 


——— 


A LETTER TO THE QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW ON THE COURSE AND PROBABLE TERMI- 
NATION OF THE NIGER. 


THE REFORM BILL PROVED TO BE 
AN ERROR. 


a 


LORD ELDON’S SPEECH in THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS ON CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


ed 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE BALLOT. 


—_—_— 


A LETTER TO SIR R. H. INGLIS, BY A 
MEMBER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


—_——_—- 


A LETTER TO LORD PALMERSTON ON 
BRITISH RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 
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PAMPHLETS. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND’S DE- 
FENCE AGAINST HER REAL ENEMIES AND PRE- 
TENDED REFORMERS. 


———— 


OPEN VOTING BETTER THAN BALLOT. 


ON THE DISTURBANCES IN CANADA. 


By MontacuE Gore, Esq. 





LETTERS OF A CONSERVATIVE. By 


Waiter SavaGe Lanpor, Esq. 





CONSIDERATIONS ON THE STATE OF 
THE NATION. 


New Plan for Reading and Book Societies. 


In Small Octavo, 


HINTS FOR THE FORMATION 
OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 


IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN. 


This plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the Reduced 
Postage, Railroads, and Steam Vessels, will extend the accom- 
modations of one of the largest Libraries of the Metropolis to the 
most distant parts of the Empire.—Sent Gratis, and post free, on 
application to Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Con- 
duit Street. 
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